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existence of other \sarieties even more rfimarkable.
The geologist has been able to turn back a few leaves
of the earth's past history, and though the pages have
been defaced and mutilated by Time's unsparing hand,
he is yet able to read in them of many strange vicissi-
tudes to which the <?ontinents and oceans of our globe
have been exposed. But, far back as he can trace the
earth's history, and already he counts her age by mil-
lions of years,* he finds no evidence of an epoch when
life was absent from her surface. Nay, if he reads
aright the mysterious lesson which the blurred letters
teach him, he is led to believe that, at the most distant
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epoch to which his researches have extended, there
was the same wonderful variety in the forms of life
as at the ^present day. He can, indeed, find the spat-
tered remains of only a few of those old-world
creatures; but he recognises, in those which have been
preserved, the clearest evidence that thousands of
others must have existed around them. He knows,
t that of a million creatures now existing, scarcely one
will leave to future ages any record of its Existence;

* The results of the recent deep-sea dredging expeditions, though
they have an obvious bearing on the question of the relative ages of the
various strata of our earth, dp not appreciably affect our estimate of the
range of time during which this world has been the abode of living
creatures. c"We can no longer assume that adjacent rocks which differ m
character are necessarily different in age: but we have enough evidence
from superimposed strata, to prove the enormous antiquity of the earlier
formations. The researches of Dr. Carpenter and his fellow-workers
have a most important bearing, however, on the subject of the present
chapter, and supply a more forceful analogy, n^rhaps, than &ny dwelt on
in the text, in favour of the view that, under the widest varieties of con-
dition, Nature may be most prodigal of life.